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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

There are few personages, royal or otherwise, mentioned in 
history, concerning whom more fierce battles have been waged, 
or over whose career more of the glamour of romance has been 
thrown, than have clung to Mary Stuart, Queen of the Scots. 
The most fascinating if not the most beautiful, and one of the 
most accomplished princesses of her time, she was indisputably 
the most unfortunate and most unhappy of them all, whether we 
believe her sufferings to have been the result of misfortune or of 
her own fault. Her story has been so often told, and so thor- 
oughly read by young and old, that there are few persons of in- 
telligence to be found who have not, at some period of their 
lives, formed and expressed an opinion as to the unhappy queen's 
guilt or innocence of the many charges brought against her fair 
fame. Nor is the evidence bearing on the question by any means 
so conclusive as to enable any one, at this distance of time, to 
pronounce an opinion on the subject which shall be entitled to be 
considered infallible. The whole matter is in precisely that con- 
dition which gives any one perfect liberty to believe her angel 
or demon, as he may choose ; and, in either case, if it should be 
shown that he was wrong, he could have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he erred in plenty of good company. 

Of all the episodes of Mary's brief and troubled reign, there is 
probably none, with the possible exception of the murder of her 
husband, Lord Darnley, which has occasioned more comment and 
fiercer discussion than that of the career at her- court of the 
Italian adventurer, David Rizzio. Authorities differ as to the 
precise character and standing of this man. There is hardly any 
possible part which he has not been made, by one or another his- 
torian, to play. He has been depicted as a needy adventurer, 
whose sole fortune was his mandoline, by the skillful use of which 
he succeeded in ingratiating himself with Mary, who loved music 
as she did everything else which was connected with luxury or 
enjoyment. According to another account he was a secret emis- 
sary of the Pope — having, in fact, the authority without the title 
of a Papal legate — and was brought to the Scottish court by the 
Ambassador of Savoy. Which of these accounts of his appear- 
ance at the court is correct, or whether both are equally incor- 
rect, matters very little ; and it is, perhaps, of just as little con- 
sequence what Rizzio's relations to the queen were. It has been 
asserted that he owed his position simply to his skill as a mu- 
sician; that he was the queen's paramour ; that he was in secret 
her adviser, by virtue of the authority of the Pope, and that she 
obeyed his dicta as the veritable mandates of the pontiff in person. 
As we say, it matters very little which of these was the true 
theory ; the fact remains that the Italian musician became the 
power behind the throne greater than the throne itself. That he 
was in the employ of the Jesuits is almost equally certain, though 
it is not definitely settled whether he was sent to the court by 
them, or was taken into their service after he had established his 
hold on the queen. It seems probable, so far as we can now 
judge, that Rizzio was, from the first, an emissary of the Jesuits, 
who selected him for his abilities and accomplishments as a 'fitting 
agent to captivate the vain and somewhat frivolous sovereign. 
Certain it is, that her marriage with Lord Darnley, which caused 
the revolt of Murray and the Hamiltons, is explicable on no 
other reasonable hypothesis than that of the paramount influence 
of Rizzio, who had so thoroughly ingratiated himself with the 
weak, wicked and cruel Darnley, as to have occupied the same 
bed with him. That such a nature as Darnley's should eventu- 
ally turn on a friend — especially if that friend had done him a 
great service— is so far from being strange that it is exactly what 
should be expected. It was probably not a very difficult task for 
the Protestant lords to make him jealous, persuading him that the 
relations of Mary and Rizzio were of a criminal nature — the 
more especially as the queen was accustomed to receive the 
Italian in her private apartments even to the exclusion of her 
husband. His jealousy once aroused, Darnley's cruelty of dispo- 
sition would cause him not to hesitate long before taking ven- 
geance. How he did so, actually holding the queen while his 
confederates dragged the unhappy musician from her presence to 
murder him in the ante-room, is well known, and makes the sub- 
sequent blowing up by gunpowder of the unfortunate Darnley 
seem almost justifiable. 

The precise manner of the first meeting between Mary and 



Rizzio is, of course, not now known ; and any probable conjecture 
as to the attendant circumstances is, therefore, allowable. In his 
great picture, of which we publish a superb engraving, Mr. Neal 
has chosen to represent the musician as having fallen asleep in 
the corridor of the palace (doubtless while waiting for an 
audience), where the queen discovers him as she descends the 
great staircase, followed by her ladies-in-waiting and attendants. 

This picture is undoubtedly the master-piece of the painter, 
Mr. David Neal — a full account of whose life and career has been 
heretofore published in The Aldine. As our readers are aware, 
he is an American by birth, but most of his artist life has been 
passed in Munich, where he was a favorite pupil of Piloty ; and 
he is, consequently, to be classed among artists as belonging to 
the German school ; although he has shown more of imagination, 
and a less rigid adherence to hard facts and to the minutiae of 
real life, than is characteristic of that school as a whole. The 
picture of the meeting of Mary and Rizzio was first exhibited at 
Munich, and brought the painter the honor, never before con- 
ferred on an American, of the great medal of the Royal Acad- 
emy. It was afterward sold to an American gentleman, Mr. 
O. O. Mills, of San Francisco, whose collection contains speci- 
mens of the works of some of the best European artists, especi- 
ally of the schools of Munich and Paris. It was exhibited' in this 
country, winning applause from all who saw it — even from those 
who were disposed to criticise some of the details of its execution. 
In this connection, the following correspondence, which explains 
itself, will be found of interest : 

"Lowell, May 30, 1876. 

" The subscribers, citizens of Lowell, would express to Mr. David Neal their appre- 
ciation of his genius and merits, and their deep gratification at his progress in the art 
of his choice. They are fully aware that his deserved and increasing reputation confers 
honor upon his native city — a home of industrial art. They earnestly hope that the 
city may have the great pleasure and benefit of the exhibition here of his new picture of 
* The First Meeting of Mary Stuart and Rizzio.' " 

Signed: Charles A. Stott, Mayor; James B. Francis, J. S. Ludlum, W. A. Burke, 
N. Crosby, Geo. Motley, C. P. Talbot, Jacob Robbihs, George F. Richardson, O. H. 
Moulton, Amos B. French, A. Glumnock, Abram French, N. Tyler, S. L. & W. G. 
Ward, John O. Green, Nathan Allen, Z. E. Stone, J. F. Kimball, John K. Chase, Jacob 
Rogers, Chas. Horey, Chauncey L. Knapp, Jacob H. Sawyer, D. S. Richardson, F. F. 
Battles, W. E. Livingston, G. M. Elliott, and Horatio Wood. 

This was forwarded to Mr. Neal by the Rev. Horatio Wood, 

eliciting the following reply : 

" Munich, June 17, 1876. 
" To the Rev. Horatio Wood. 

" My Dear Sir : In acknowledging the receipt of your kind favor, containing the 
congratulatory letter of a large number of Lowell's leading citizens, in which they express 
their admiration of my humble efforts as an artist, I am at a loss for words which will 
adequately convey to you and them the pleasure and surprise I experience in being 
judged worthy of so much distinction. 

" I beg you not only to express to these gentlemen how deeply I appreciate the 
honor they have conferred upon me, but also how sincerely I regret that I can not 
conscientiously feel that what little I have accomplished is of sufficient importance to 
make it deserving of so great a compliment. 

" I need not say how much pride I have taken in the interest shown by the citizens of 
my birthplace in my works ; and, if they have given even passing moments of pleasure, 
I shall feel more than repaid for years of thought and labor. It will afford me especial 
pleasure to have my last picture seen in my native city ; and I can not close without 
heartily thanking you for your kind care and interest, as well for my endeavors as for art 
in general ; and I hope that the seeds sown by you may in future bear fruit in the grow- 
ing taste and appreciation of our townsmen, as well as in the budding genius of our youth. 
" I am, faithfully yours, " David Neal." 

Various faults, of more or less force, have been found with the 
picture, as they are with most works of art. Some of these, such 
as, for instance, that he has represented the Italian as a comely 
youth ; whereas he is described as " a mean-looking Italian," are 
sufficiently frivolous. Other objections, having more apparent 
basis, were also made to the historical details of the picture, both 
in Germany and here ; and these it is proper to allow the artist 
himself to meet- — it being always true that an artist can tell us 
better than any one else what the idea was which he desired to 
express. Shortly after the exhibition of the picture at Munich, and 
when the opinions of the German critics had been fully expressed, 
Mr. Neal wrote a letter to a friend here, from which we make 
some extracts, giving the views as to the character of Mary and 
of her relations with Rizzio w r hich governed him in painting the 
picture, together with, his authority for the details of costume and 
architecture. He says : 

" You will observe by the German criticisms that the same vulgar ideas prevail here 
as did everywhere else, respecting the Queen of Scots, before the publication of the works 
of Mr. Froude. It is very evident that she was not more depraved than any lady of her 
time and brilliant position, educated at such a court as that of Francis I.; and it would 
be very unfair to judge her by the standard of to-day. There is no evidence that Rizzio 
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was her lover ; in fact, the newest authority we possess shows that it was positively not 
so. He was simply a talented fellow who had great influence upon her fate, of course 
accidentally. The moment she met Rizzio was a turning* point in her career ; as from 
that moment her misfortunes commenced — you see I have clothed him in black — not 
through him, as her enemies simply caught him up as a pretense for her destruction, as 
they would have done with any other who had happened to fall in their way. 

" It always seemed to me that it would be vulgar in the extreme to represent them 
as lovers meeting for the first time ; and my idea, if possible, was more to show that the 
queen had an instinctive feeling or presentiment of coming evil. This was the particular 
idea which so favorably inclined Piloty to the composition when I laid it before him ; and 
you will acknowledge that from an sesthetical point of view, if I have succeeded in ac- 
complishing what I endeavored to do, the picture has a deeper meaning and a more last- 
ing interest than could possibly be given it by the other common. and unhistorical idea. 

" Regarding the costumes, I will only say that I pride myself upon being exceed- 
ingly careful upon such matters. You can therefore rest assured that they are perfectly 
in keeping with the scene and period they represent. Regarding the architecture and 
other appointments, many, perhaps, who have not thoroughly studied such matters might 
be inclined to charge me with an anachronism against the traditions of Holyrood and 
Scottish architecture in general. I thought carefully of all this beforehand, and carried 
out my determination, as you will perceive, to give the whole a more decided renaissance 
character rather than a Gothic one, which is the popular idea ; probably owing to the 
old Gothic abbey adjoining the castle, and the rooms shown as Mary Stuart's, where she 
probably never was. " That part of Holyrood exists no more, being destroyed by fire 
before the time of Charles I. of England. It would be easy to imagine that, after having 
been so long the fashion in England, without mentioning Italy and France, where nothing 
else was known at the time, that a touch of renaissance had also reached Edinburgh ; as 
at the time of Mary Stuart's father the relations were very intimate with the court of 
France ; and the communication more frequent than even with England. I find in a 
series of letters published by a French traveler of the time, who visited the courf of Holy- 
rood, that ' Scotland was a dreary and uncultivated land ' — that is barbarous in manners 
and the arts — 'with the exception of Holyrood,' which he describes as an 'oasis in the 
desert ; ' and he expresses his joy at having found a bit of France — of Paris ; that is, the 
Paris or France of Francis I., the great cultivator of the renaissance architecture." 

Mr. Neal revisited America in October, 1877, and was given a 
most flattering reception by his friends of Lowell, who are justly 
proud of his reputation. The following extracts from a private 
letter to the writer will show what Mr. Neal is doing in his art : 

" My idea in visiting America at this time was principally for recreation ; as, I may 
say, that I have not been out of my studio for the last six years ; at the same time, I 
thought to paint three or four portraits which had been engaged for some years past — it 
not being my intention to devote myself to portrait painting. I have had, however, so 
many commissions to paint portraits offered me since my arrival, that I have been 
tempted to accept more than I had originally intended both here in New York and in 
Massachusetts ; so that I shall hardly be able to return home before the end of February. 

"In Munich I have commenced a large historical subject (the same size as the 'Mary 
Stuart'), which I shall probably call 'St. Mathilda,' as it illustrates an episode in the 
life of Queen Mathilda and the King Heinrich des Vogler ; the whole being carried out 
in the style of the tenth century. I have another smaller picture, which will be ready 
the coming fall, which I call ' Consolation, ' and is illustrative of a couple of lines of the 
poet Uhland ; this will also be a work in the style of the same period, which I am now 
making a special study of." 

— P. Williams. 



KING LEAR AND THE FOOL. 

GUSTAV SCHAUER, the painter of the remarkable picture titled 
as above, was born in Berlin, June 24, 1826. His parents belonged 
to an ancient patrician family; at an early age he showed his 
taste and love for art, expressing a desire to become an artist. 
Like many other boys, who afterward became famous artists, 
young Schauer devoted all his leisure time, even while in college, 
to drawing. His decided talents in this direction attracted the 
attention of the professors, and secured the good-will of his tutors, 
who favored him with unusual opportunities to spend more time 
upon his artistic studies than otherwise would have been possible. 
The facile and beautiful creations of his pencil also won him the 
regard and esteem of his classmates, some of whom subsequently 
attained high positions in the state, while others became men of 
note in science and literature. Thus encouraged he indulged in 
dreams of a brilliant future as an artist — dreams which, for a 
time, proved illusory and unsubstantial ! Just as he was about 
to graduate from college his father lost his fortune, and our young 
artist found himself a poor young man, thrown out into the world 
entirely dependent upon his own recources. Such has been the 
lot of many great artists, in all times and in all lands. David 
Cox, of the English school of landscape painters, Mulready, 
Hunt, Chambers, were the sons of poor men, who struggled 
upward to fame. 

Leaving college, Gustav Schauer resolved, through hard work 
and economical living, to secure enough money to enable him, 
sometime in the future, to devote himself wholly to the fine arts. 
With this end in view he entered, as a clerk, one of the largest 
book-publishing houses in Berlin. Having remained in this po- 



sition several years, saving a small sum from his salary, he finally 
determined to start in business for himself. At this time the in- 
vention of photography was attracting wide attention, and he 
discerned in it a medium for reproducing works of art, which 
would enable him to place the best of them in the hands of the 
people, at the same time helping to develop good taste. He was 
the first man in Germany to accomplish this result, and founded 
the art-publishing house of Gustav Schauer, which soon won a 
world-wide reputation. He began with an edition of the works 
of the great masters of the Middle Ages, an undertaking which 
proved entirely successful. Many other works were published by 
this house, which included all the different branches of the fine 
arts, with appropriate commentaries by such art historians as 
Lubke, Adolf Stahr and Mr. Wagen, the director of the museums 
in Berlin. Fortune smiled upon the art-publisher, who, in turn, 
did his duty to his fellow-men by assisting many of them from 
his purse, especially poor and struggling young artists, not a few 
of whom have since won a high reputation. 

In 1864 Mr. Schauer decided to give up business and devote 
himself wholly to art. With this intention he went to Dussel- 
dorf and entered the school of Professor Flam, becoming his 
pupil and also the pupil of his old friend, Knaus, the celebrated 
genre painter. He applied himself to his profession with such 
unremitting devotion that shortly his health failed, and he was 
obliged to leave the studio. He went to the pretty little capital 
of Coburg to reside, where he purchased a handsome villa in the 
midst of a charming park. Here he arranged an art gallery for 
his numerous collection of paintings, which contained works by 
Knaus, Vautier, Menzel, Meyerheim, Genz, and other artists. 
He built an atelier adjoining his villa, where he devoted a few 
hours each day to painting. Among those who loved to visit 
Mr. Schauer in his elegant retirement, was the reigning Duke of 
Saxe Coburg, brother of the late Prince Consort of England. 
During his three years' residence at Coburg Mr. Schauer made a 
number of illustrations for German fables, and painted portraits 
of the Duke and Duchess of Coburg. Recovering his health he 
studied awhile at Carlsruhe, under Canon, passing the following 
winter in Italy and Sicily. Returning to Germany he settled in 
Munich at the age of fifty. 

Not until the autumn of life did Mr. Schauer begin to realize 
the dreams of his boyhood. With restored health came new vigor 
and his old energy. He at once came in friendly contact with 
the best German artists residing in Munich — Piloty, Defregger, 
Lieyenmeyer, Diez, Lindenschmidt, Leitz, and others, all of whom 
took a deep interest in him. Among American artists who be- 
came his intimate friends were David Neal and Toby E. Rosen- 
thal. He began his career in Munich as a pupil of Prof. Leitz ; 
and, after a year of hard labor, finished his first great painting, 
" King Lear and the Fool," an admirable reproduction of which 
we place before the readers of THE ALDINE. This picture was 
exhibited a year or two ago at the Royal Academy of Berlin, 
and at once commanded the favorable criticisms of the art critics, 
as well as students of Shakespeare, in Germany. The work is 
admired for its masterly conception of King Lear ; the good, 
confiding, loving ruler and father, who was so cruelly treated by 
two of his daughters ; who suffered all the indignities of out- 
rageous fortune ; who lost his wits, and was finally restored to 
his senses and his loving Cordelia, only to have her die in his 
arms ! The artist has freely indulged his imagination, in pictur- 
ing his ideal of King Lear, without confining himself to any spe- 
cial episode in the tragedy. The fool was wiser in his day than 
the king, and told his majesty many pointed truths about his 
unnatural daughters, under the thin guise of a jest, until the King 
of Britain was goaded to exclaim : 

" How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ! " 

We have, on the canvas, almost an epitome of the whole life of 
King Lear as narrated by Shakespeare. The fool is whispering 
to him his truthful jests ; the face of the poor old monarch shows 
much distress of mind at the cruelty of his daughters and the 
loss of royalty ; his eyes stare wildly, as if they had lost their 
strength ; the wind of the dark night roughly blows his white 
hair and beard, as if the king was on the heath, crying to the 
thunder-bolts — " Singe my white head!" His right hand is 
feebly stretched forward, as if groping in the dark, or uncertain 




FIRST MEETING OF MARY STUART AND RIZZIO. — After David Neal. 



